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January. 
Birds not seen on any day: 
Tree Sparrow. Snowflake. 

Birds seen on the dates after their names: 
Snowbird, 1, 7, 8, 9, 28. Screech Owl, 25. 

Downy Woodpecker, 10, 19, 28. Evening Grosbeak, 19. 
Goldfinch, 27. 
Birds seen every day except on the dates after their names : 
Blue Jay, 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 15, 16 Crow, 4, 8, 11, 20, 21, 25, 26, 

to 22, 30. 31. 

White-breasted Nuthatch, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 18, 21, 22, 27, 28. 

February. 

Birds not seen on any day: 
Snowbird, Evening Grosbeak, 

Screech Owl, Goldfinch. 

Birds seen on the dates after their names: 
Downy Woodpecker, 2, 8, 10, 13. Bluebird, 23, 25. 
Brown Creeper, 10. Tree Sparrow, 8, 15, 18, 24. 

Snowflake, 14. Chickadee, 11, 18. 

Robin, 25, 26. 

Birds seen on every day except the dates after their names: 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1, 4, Crow, 1, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 19, 22, 
6, 9, 13, 15, 20. 24, 27, 28. 

Crow, 1, 3, 5, 6, 9, 22. 
Total number of species seen in December, 10. 

Total number of species seen in January, 8 

Total number of species seen in February, 10. 

Total number of species seen in the three months, 15. 



BOOK REVIEW. 

A NEW BIOGRAPHY OF RAFINESQUE. 



A work* appealing in a peculiar way to both the botanist 
and zoolo gist has recently appeared from the pen of Professor 

* Rafinesque, A .Sketch of His Life, With Bibliography. By T. J. 
Fitzpatrick, M.S.*** Des Moines, The Historical Department of Iowa, 1911. 
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T. J. Fitzpatrick of Graceland College. It is by far the most 
scholarly and withal the most valuable biography of this greatest 
of early American naturalists that has yet appeared. Born in 
1783, died in 1840, the life of Rafinesque stretched over not sixty 
years of time, while his work in America extended over but a 
quarter of a century. And yet perhaps no other naturalist by the 
labors of so limited a period of time, had contributed so largely 
to the development of American science. The reviewer's interest 
in Rafinesque began through the study of the freshwater mollusks 
of America, a subject to which Rafinesque made substantial 
contributions.* 

The book before us is divided into four parts: Const antine 
Samuel Rafinesque — A Sketch, pages 11-62; A Bibliography 
of C. S. Rafinesque, pages 65-219; a Bibliotheca Rafines- 
quiana, pages 223-239; and a list of Portraits of Rafinesque, 
pages 240-241. The biographical part of the volume presents 
in a lucid and intensely interesting style the principal events in 
the life of the great naturalist. Frequent quotations and references, 
sometimes extended, from Rafinesque's Life of Travels and from 
the works of his contemporaries and successors add greatly to 
the value of the work. In summing up the scientific attainments of 
the man, the fact is not lost sight of that in his well defined con- 
ceptions of the evolution of species and genera of plants by the 
variation of previously existing species (published in 1836) he 
antedated Darwin. "He had some idea of the germ theory of 
disease. He was a pioneer teacher of modern languages and a 
pioneer object teacher. He was an earnest advocate of the natural 
classification in natural sciences while all his contemporaries 
held to the old Linnaean system. He was also the inventor of the 
coupon system." 

In his interpretation of Rafinesque's character, Professor 
Fitzpatrick is no less happy. There is shown the intense devotion 
of the man to the sacred cause of Science, ever-present hope which 
bore him through calamities such as have brought many a worthy 
man to an untimely death. Rafinesque, surrounded by a country 
then unknown botanically and zoologically, furiously collected, 



* His genera of mollusks as well as of other animals are being 
largely recognized upon anatomical grounds. See Ortmann, A. E., Mem. 
Carnegie Mus., IV: 335 et seq. (1911). 
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studied and published. The work which in him has been criticised, 
when considered in the light of the knowledge of his times seems 
brilliantly done. Even upon the tumuli of the ancient Mound- 
builders he made important contributions. He made, alone and 
unaided, brilliant progress in deciphering the inscriptions of 
Central American Monuments. His energy and enthusiasm appar- 
ently knew no bounds. His bibliography includes 939 published 
titles, and numerous extant manuscripts, to say nothing of the 
great number of unpublished manuscripts which at his death 
were dispersed and forever lost to Science. 

From a typographical point of view the book is above crit- 
icism. Thirty-three plates, all but one of them facsimiles of the 
titlepages of various papers by Rafinesque, embellish the text. 

But is is in the keen insight into the life of the naturalist 
manifested by Professor Fitzpatrick that the book is made indis- 
pensable to the student of American science. Justice and absolute 
truth seem to have been the motto of the work, as the last few 
paragraphs of the appreciation will indicate: 

" Being without a university training, Rafinesque lacked the 
precision of the schoolmen, a deficiency which he partly overcame 
through almost boundless energy and enthusiasm. Sympathetic 
guidance from appreciative fellows would have prevented many 
mistakes. Envy, malice, distrust and rivalry prevented aid. 
Individuals fall short of their mission who allow such unworthy 
motives to control them. It seems undoubted that Rafinesque 
would have reached the foremost ranks had he even received 
generous sympathy. As it is, he reached, almost unaided, a position 
where his fame will grow brighter with the passing of time and 
he will be appreciatively recalled when the words of his calum- 
niators shall have been forgotten. Such is the fate of mankind; 
some are famous for their day and generation, others long after. 
This Rafinesque believed and consoled himself with the thought 
that time renders justice to all at last. 

"After a life filled with few triumphs and far too many dis- 
appointments the end found the toiler in moderate circumstances. 
Alone and unfriended he passed beyond the value of life into a 
realm where faith pictures another world of flowers, of sweetly 
singing birds, and of loved ones found again; a naturalist's dream, 
a desired haven for the tempest-tried soul." 

[S. W. G.] 



